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ABSTRACT 

Two challenges that confront principals attempting t 
generate effective collaborative planning time with teachers are 
examined in this document: altering the conventional schedule and 
ensuring productive use of planning time. Principals, 
superintendents, and other educators were interviewed about the 
techniques and outcomes of these two aspects. Strategies used by 
respondents for finding the time included grants and staff 
development, creative scheduling, and substitute teaching by 
administrators and colleagues. Restructuring the weekly schedule is 
complicated^ but the logistical problems can be solved in a variety 
of ways. Facilitating productive planning time is more elusive, but 
can be achieved by defining a mission, articulating goals, grouping 
teachers, providing stafr training for collaborative skills, and 
using agendas and reports* The examples demonstrate that it is 
possible to provide weekly planning time and to make that time 
productive. {7 references) (LMI) 



« Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
> from the original document. 
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n important element of restructured schools is cooperative self-directed planning 
among teachers. Yet, U S teachers work largely in prtifessional isi^laiion. A survey 
of high school teachers^ found 46% spend less t... a ime hour a month ineeiinji with 
colleagues on curriculum and instruction. Another 30% spent hetween one and five 
hours per month planning. 

Oenenitiiig effective coilaKirative planning lime confronts principals with two chidlen^es: 
to alter the conventional schedule to permit planning time, and to assure that the planning 
time is used productively. For this brief we queried principals, as w^ll as supenntendcnts and 
other educators, on the techniques and results of these two aspects of collaborative plannmp. 
Through a recent survey, the National Education AssiKiation has gathered infomiation 
consistent with this brief, " 

We hear that logistical pa>blems of reconstructing the weekly schedule, thtxigh complicated, 
can be solved in a variety of ways. Htwever, the second task of facilitating pnxluciive jouit 
planning has proven elusive. Principals find themselves in a dilemma- Collaborative planning 
among teachers is usually envisioned to be a self-directed, teacher-empowering, teacher- 
centered a<,tivity fueled by the experience and vision of the teachers. It is not an activity lo 
be directed or dominated from above. Thus, how can principals facilitate positive outcomes iit 
meetings when they are not even supposed to be there.' As posed by Mary Jennings, headmaster 
of Bax)kline High School in Massachusetts, "The difficulty is that staflf, students and the ctun- 
munity simply never lived in any other structure than this 250 year old one w<r happen \o 
have. They can't imagine different structures. So my job is not only to provide time for them 
to work ti'Jgether to imagine, but it s also to help them to see other possibilities/' 

Our interviewees offered the following practical wisdom on hnh »xspects iM teacher planning. 

Finding the Time 

Jennings adopted a two-step approach to creating planning time. First she pnxured ^rant.s 
to initiate collaboration and bring interested teachers tt>gether at a retreat away fr<an 
sch4x>l. Then she reconstructed the schedule to build such meetings into the regular schix)! 
day. At the elementary school level, Roy Ford, principal of HolUbrook Elementary' Schcx^l m 
Houston, Texas, used administrators and other schotil pmfe.ssionals as substitute teachers to 
free the teachers for planning. 

New opportunities through grants and staff development: With her first grant, Jennings 
sponsored a scnes of "days away'' to give teachers an oppt^rtuniry to consider interdisci- 
plinary curriculum. The ten teachers attending ctrated the first interdisciplinary course, 
an AIL^ seminar, and developed a newsletter for mi>nthly disseminatii^n to the 200 staff 
membei^. The restructuring process continued with her second grant tut> years later, 
when the headmaster conducted two six-hcnir workshops for 50 teachers who received 
stipends for attending. Guest speaken* and the initial interdisciplinary team often served 
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. .my job is not 
only to provide 
time for 
Iteachers] to 
tAHrrk together to 
imagine f hut 
it's also to help 
them to see other 
possibilities/^ 

Mary Jennings 
Headmaster 



as rescxirces for the two siX'h<xir wixkshops. 
The gnxjp brainstCHTiKd ne^ ccxirses. The 
result: four team-taught, year-lcMig, interdis- 
ciplinary courses are available this year. 
J) TTieMrnd's a$cudyofcro$$^isci' 
plit>e thinking is tai^t by a math and an 
English teacher. 2) Medkine ojid Society, a 
laboratory course studying the history of 
medicine tutors stiKlencs in biology and 
social studies. 3) Princ^)ies of Tedvrudogy , a 
team taught course between a civics and 
indastrial arts teacher has stiKlents build 
models which test technological designs. 
4) Seruor Seirurwr m Pubisc PcMcy has 
devoted itself to studying the AIDS crisis 
for the last three years with a social studies, 
a math, and an English teacher. 

Creativi! scheduling: Jennings revamped the 

s;udents' schedule with two new goals m 
mind, to create more planning time and 
to assure that freshman students have 
common classmates in at least two classes 
per day. The latter goal was in resyxinse lo 
staff concern that the students are over- 
whelmed by the large size of the schcxil. 
Jennings divided the freshman class of 
4(X) into four houses with accompanying 
housemasters. Each house of ICK* is subdi- 
vided into 5 clusters of 20 students. Each 
cluster meets ti^ther for two classes rn 
different subjects, preferably hack-to- 
back. The two teachers involved also 
share a planning period, if possible imme- 
diately following their joint students' 
classes. The housemaster convenes weekly 
with the two teachers to discuss the 
pn>gress of the students. Jennings reports 
that teachers are beginning to appreciate 
the benefit of planning across subject 
Ix^undaries and are experimenting with 
other new collaborative projects. 

Substitute teaching by ^imintstrators and 

colleagues; Roy Ford of the elementary 
school in Hou ton believes that creative 
planning requires the teacher's ''genuine 
input, when they arc at the top of their 
intellectual capacities, instead of at a 4:CX) 
pm meeting when they're tired." Thus, he 
must find time during the school day. His 
solution was to enlist qualified r^^teachir^ 
pnifcssionals fvcm within the school to 
sut^titute teach. Ford and his assistant 
principals, counselors, scKial workers, and 
classroom aides, regularly substi»^ute for 



one hour time perioifc. This allows teachers 
at each grade level to meet tc^ther one 
hour every three weeks. At first, the sup- 
port staff objected to the assignment 
which appeared to place them in a role 
secondary to the teachir^ staff. However, 
injections subsided when Ford explained 
that the substitute teaching helped imple- 
ment the goals fi>r the schcX)l which sup- 
port staff had helped to shape. 

Making Time Productive 

The principal must guide with an invisible 
and distant hand, not participating directly 
in the joint planning meeting of teacher> '*Wc 
need to be the wind beneath their wings/' says 
Karen Simpsi>n, principal of Newbraunfels 
Middle SchiH^l in Newbraunfels, Texas. The 
role of the principal extends tram the global, 
such as generating a school mission, to the mow 
particular, such as grouping teachers in a way co 
foster productivity. 

Defining a mission: Mt>>t at out inierviewt'e> 

emphasized that pr^^xJuciive planning time 
depends upon connection to a clear sch<x>l 
mission. The task of nurturing start com- 
mumcnt to a missiim is a complicated, hut 
necessary first step. At Denali Elementar>' 
Schtx)l in Fairbanks, Alaska, teachers ver- 
balized a schtx)l'Wide weakness in math 
and science. They designed a staff develop- 
ment plan which educated them in these 
subjects and that uniquely fit the new mis- 
sion of a "discoverv" schwl," Si^ys Principal 
I^Javid Hagstrom. Some teachers left, but 
mi^st sciught the new challenges, ("urrently, 
they focus planning time on converting the 
mission to more specific curricular goals. 

Articulating goals for curricuium, pedagogy^ 

and student learning. Too often teachers 
will meet, but not prtKeed far enough to 
positively affect student learning. 
Working together may generate feelings 
of success, but result in only minimal 
changes, says Gary Wehlage, Associate 
Director of the Center, 

"Consider pi^ible schml changes on a 
continuum. On the low end two teachers 
team together, say an English and a geog- 
raphy teacher. The English teacher pulls 
15 vixrabulary words from the geography 
lesson. The exercise shows a willingness 
for team-teaching and an effort by teachers 
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of different subjects to reinforce one 
another's content. But joint leaching of 
selected Ci>ncepts may not improve stu- 
dents* learning experiences. On the more 
impressive end, two teachers might dis- 
cuss the knowledge which spans two topics 
and the experiences they wish to make 
available to the students. They could 
investigate community and other 
resources to facilitate in-depth learning. 
For example, the English and geography 
teacher might ccx>idinate a student pro- 
ject to ^tlIdy alternative uses of urban 
space, iLsmg residents' oral histories along 
with propi^ls o( experts m the field." 

Grouping teachers: Decidmg which teachers to 
free at the same time for meetings reflects 
the goals of the schiXil and principal, says 
Laura Ox->per. Assistant Superintendent 
of Curriculum ano InstriKtion. Q^ncord 
Massachusetts. "Time is one of the mt>st 
valuable rescHjrces we have in schcmls. and 
one of the scarcest comimxlities. If you 
decide to group by grade level, it's because 
you think that arena is rhc tnost esscnf iai. 
If you put people in a grade level group, 
yi)irre not able to put them in a more ver- 
tical cimtiguration that would allow them 
to liK^k at how we sequence curriculum." 

Staff training for collaborative skills: To plan 

effectively, teachers must als<^ have skills 
in collaboration- Many do not, and few 
have had an opportunity to develop 
them. "Sch<K>U need ti> investigate the 
skilU and supports necessary to make 
inectingN work privluciively. It won*t 
happen automatically," says C^mcord's 
Assistant Superintendent Qxiper. She 
aides her teachers by assigning a facilitator 
to the meetings to demonstrate collabo- 
rative skills. CiH)per als*? says that the 
expanded roles of the teacher must t« 
defined. "What is expected t>f the tciichen^ 
in the collaborative planning? Will they 
be evaluated on their contributions dur- 
ing planning timeT* 

Lynn Si>Io, principal of CVaham and Parks 
Alternative School i;i Cambrid^Hf, 
Massachusetts, initiated planning by first 
meeting with teachers fi)r t>ne year to rein- 
force effective collaboration techniques. 
After the year, the meetings continue with- 
4HJt Si>lo, but with a teacher i^presentative 
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leading the meetings. Solo requests an 
update from each meeting. Presently, the 
K-8 school contains six interdisciplinary 
teams which assemble once per month. In 
additic^. subject-specific teams meet once 
per month for staff development training. 

Agendas and reports: Roy Ford won't tolerate 
"administrivia," those nagging pnxedural 
items that clutter staff meetings. Items 
that can be treated thrcxigh written 
rnemc^ should be excluded from planning 
meetings, which should be reserved for 
more substantial fare. 
Ford asks for an ageiKla Ix'fore each of his 
Teachers joint meetings, and minutes of 
the key decisions afterwards. He alsci joins 
each group for the first 15 minutes which 
may help promote collaborative discussion 
and skills. He calls the next step critical 
for schixil climate: Give the team feed- 
back on their meeting report and if appro- 
priate, implement their ideas. If not, tell 
them the reasi^n. 

Obvii>usly. the degree of princip^il 
involvement must be tailored to the 
specific schix^l situation. 
These examples demonstrate that in the 
otherwise increasingly hectic schedule of 
teachers it is pc^ible to provide planning 
time. Principals have also suggested specific 
approaches to making the planning time 
pr^xluctive. Ultimate success will depend 
on subtle aspects of sckxil context and 
pntncipal leadership. We hope these 
{xiints can help guide the effort. 

1 Molcs.O iEd ) il9HH) Hii^u:hiielandbey<md 
Admimstratm and ftfA'/vr swn^ (19(^) Data FiU User's 

Mamml Washmfium. l\: US l\fxutmt'nt nil:dui:awm 

2 See NfeA l\^\y, Ikiemher 1991 A sun^ Tep^m im fiin- 
rung time m restructured ichixds wM be owoIoNtf m A/ml 1 992 
To men^ u , unw to NEA Nat&md Center far Innonmon , 
110 i Ib'^ Si . N\l\ Vt^a^iim^mi. D C 200}(\ 



*^Time 15 one of 
the most valuciblc 
resources we have 
in schools f and 
one of the 
scarcest 
commodities.'^ 

Laura Cooper 
Assistant SupcrintciMiey^t 



Ths puWiCi^fum was prctwird at the Center im Organiiation 
unn^ (>/ Schtx^b (Grant No. Rn7Q00O05-91 ). 
siipptmed hv the U S. IVpartment of Edmraium. Office 
iyi Educat Km,ii Rt-scMfch antl Improvement, nnd by the 
WisC4tmm Centef li»r Educarum Research, St hiKil 4>< 
EJucatKm, Univefsjtv i>f Wiscomin MadisiW. The opmjon5 
exprwsed herein are th^"»e 4>f the auihiHs ami ik> mn 
necesKiTjly reflecf the vtews the suppcmmg agencies. 
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